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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUEBIES. 



Stone Pitkin 'Worship. — An ingenious communica- 
tion from Sir J. E. Tennent in No. 119 of the London 
"Notes and Queries" attracted my attention to this 
subject, and a few remarks may not be uninteresting. 

The custom, of setting up unhewn stone pillars origi- 
nated during the Patriarchal ages with the dwellers in 
the Mesopotamian plains, where such objects could be 
discerned from vast distances, and besides were inde- 
structible from their great size and the nature of the ma- 
terial. The purposes were various, as appears on refe- 
rence to the Mosaic histories : — Altars, Sepulchres, Boun- 
daries—Memorials of an individual or a family, of 
Triumphs, Deliverances, or Covenants— and probably, 
also, marks of Wells and Streams. This^ custom was 
carried into other regions by the primitive Nomadic 
races dispersing from the Asiatic centre ; men who lived 
before the physical type had degenerated, and whose 
strength ana stature enabled them to rear these huge 
structures by the simple, mechanism of roller and lever. 
When the pure Theism of the Patriarchal times was lost 
or darkened through the medium of oral transmission, 
the symbol itself came to be worshipped ; and perhaps a 
third stage may be traced, if we conjecture our own an- 
cient colossal crosses to have been sculptured from the 
rude pillars set upby the original settlers in this " ulti- 
ma Thule" of the West. 

The degeneracy of worship is plainly narrated by the 
inspirel historian. — 600 years after the Deluge, Jacob 
set up his Memorial Pillar, the prototype of the unhewn 
altarsof the Mosaic Law ; and only 300 years later, the 
Israelites are forbidden, under the Theocracy, from wor- 
shipping such objects; on which also, it then appears, 
that they sculptured figures of men or animals. See 
Xevioitus, XX V I. i. in the original, and also in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

On comparison of Genesis XXVUI and XXXV, it 
seems probable that Jacob had set up several pillar- 
stones ; and Ms Beth-el (house of God) may have re- 
sembled the Celtic " Crom-leacs," that still remain un- 
injured by time, while massive temples and mausoleums, 
niilleniums later in date, hare crumbled into dust. 

It is remarkable that, from the (late of the Patriarch's 
vow in Beth-el, until the close of the divine records at 
Patmos , the unhewn rock or pillar is used by the inspired 
writers as a symbol of omnipotent power or excellence; 
and, doubtless, the Prophet Daniel had the figure in his 
imagination, when he spake so wondrously of the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands — unhewn — that 
should smite the Image of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, and 
become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth. 

In the West of Europe, especially in the Celtic coun- 
tries of Brittany, Ireland, and Scotland, the pillar-stone 
remains are numerous, either as single stone ; (Gallan) 
or Altar circles {Crtmleac — Pock of bending). The 
Gallans's of Ireland from their positions, always in 
view of each other, though at considerable distances, 
may have been intended by the primitive inhabitants 
as sight-marks, to denote the limits of the pasturages, 
belonging to tribes or families, j,in the plains or cleared 
spaces. 

Traces of stone-pillar worship are stated, on the autho- 



rity of a correspondent of Lord Poden, to exist in the re- 
mote island of Inniskea, on the coast of Mayo, the object 
of reverence being called by the peasantry JSeevwgi, — 
This word I cannot find in any Irish Dictionary ; but it is 
possibly a diminutive formed from Etvau (IomhaigK) an 
image — and it is curious, that the Hehrew word Eevau 
signifying in its derivative meaning, — "negation" — 
and applied to designate the vanity of idols, as oIbo the 
idols themselves, should be so nearly identical with the 
Irish term. There are, indeed, many Irish words evi- 
dently traceable to an Oriental origin. 

In the summer of 1847, I saw at Kenmare, in the 
County of Kerry, a water-worn fragment of clay slate, 
bearing a rude likeness to the human form, and called 
by the peasantry JSevau. Its original location was in or 
near the old grave-yard of Killmakillogue ; and it was 
regarded with reverence as the image of some saint, in 
" the ould anncient times," as an ould aundent na- 
tive of Tuosist informed me. In the same immediate 
neighbourhood is a Gallan, at which the peasantry 
used " to give rounds ;" also the curious lakes, or 
tarns, on which the islands were said to move on the 8th 
of July, St. Quinlan's Day. (See Smith's History of 
Kerry.) However, such superstitious usages are fast 
falling into desuetude ; and whether it be worth while 
to make further inquiry into the early history of Eevau, 
it is a sufficient proof that no vestige of stone-pillar wor- 
ship remains in Tuosist, when, to gratify the whim of a 
young gentleman, some country people, in 1846, re- 
moved this stone fragment by boat to Kenmare, whore 
it now lies, perched on the summit of a limestone rock in 
the grounds of the Nursery-house. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that Kerry abounds in 
relics of Cyclopean architecture, and, (besides the singu- 
lar structure of Staigue fort,) contains specimens, not yet 
adequately described by the Antiquarian, of the Gallan, 
(Stone-pillar,) Dun, (Strong place, surrounded by earthen 
mounds or cumuli of stones,) Cromleac, (Pock of bending, 
or God's rock)— and Gathaoir, (Fortified seat, or throne,) 
where the Chief, or Brehon Judge sat to administer the 
laws, or re-distribute the lands. 

J. L.— Dublin, September, 1853. 

The Question of the Round Towebs Pboperlt 
Stated. — The communication of "E. P, Yougha]," in 
Journal No. 3, shows how much misconception still pre- 
vails on this subject, notwithstanding all that has been 
said upon it. He speaks of three "periods" in Irish Archi- 
tectural History the Saxon, the Norman, and the 1 3th 
century." The last named is quite new to me. " The 
Round Tower" he says, "will be found to embrace these 
three periods," Now, the Irish Round Tower is neither 
a Saxon, nor a Norman, nor yet a 13th-century build- 
ing All the ecclesiastical Round Towers in Ireland 
were erected by the native Irish ; for the Normans 
found them in Ireland in the 12th. century ; and the 
Danes found them there in the 9th, full three centuries 
before ; as is proved by our native Annals, which informs 
us that the ecclesiastics used to take refuge in them 
from these marauders. I think the native Irish them- 
selves are entitled to the credit of what they erected : 
and if we must have "periods" in bur architectural 
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history, works raised by them anterior to the 12th cen- 
tury, should not be ascribed to a later "period." — And 
now a few words on the general question. 

The assertors of the pre-Christian and post-Christiaa 
date of these structures are both in extremes ; the former 
in saying that they all belong to Pagan, the latter to 
Christian times. It must be admitted that Round 
Towers have been erected subsequent to the fifth cen- 
tury, as belfries, or monuments of some kind : but to 
insist from this foot that none existed prior to that pe- 
riod, is a fallacy Tory easy to illustrate. Throughout 
Europe there are to be seen Christian churches, and 
other public edifices, built exactly like the Pagan Tem- 
ples of Greece and Rome. These structures hare been 
reared chiefly in the 18th and 19th centuries, and if one 
were to assert that no such edifices existed previous to 
these dates, he would commit the same fallacy that those 
fell into who would infer that Round Towers were un- 
known before the 12th or 13th century ; dates to which 
they are able to assign the erection of one or two of 
them. The truth is, that public buildings are traditional. 
The same kind of building is erected from age to age for 
different purposes. The Temple of Jupiter, or Apollo, 
or Minerva, revives, after nearly three thousand years, 
in the form of a School of Arts, as in Edinburgh, or of a 
Catholic Cathedral as in Marlborough Street, Dublin, or 
of a Presbyterian, or a Methodist Chapel, as may be seen 
in almost every town in the United Kingdom. There- 
fore, though we should be able to show that every 
Round Tower now standing in Ireland was of post- 
Christian date, — and only one or two can be so shown — it 
would not follow that no such structures existed in Ire- 
land previous to the era of St. Patrick. On the contrary, 
the probability would be that the Christian Irish, got the 
models from their Pagan ancestors. 

The Round Tower is an Asiatic building par excellence. 
There are Round Towers in Persia and in India so old 
that their age and use are alike unknown, Syria, com- 
prising the Canaan, and Phoenicia of antiquity is full of 
them ; but they are modern, and no doubt, also, they are 
traditional: In a letter published in the Nation Isews- 
paper, under the signature 0. 12th July, 1851, I have 
shown that the "high places" of the Canaanites so often 
mentioned in scripture, as places of Pagan worship, were 
high towsrs, and though I have not proved, yet I have ren- 
dered it highly probable, that they were Mound Towers^, 

When we consider that Ireland is the only country in 
Europe in which these Asiatic structures are to be 
found, we are forcibly impelled to the conclusion, that 
the idm of the Round Tower was imported into Ireland 
by an Asiatic people, and this inference is not in the 
smallest degree contradicted by the fact that some few 
of them can be shown to be no more than a thousand, or 
eight hundred years old. C. M'Sweent. 

. Inscription on Hoitcuoss BarDGE, Coooty Tippe- 
eakt.— Ad viatorem. Nicolaus Cowli me fabricavit: 
Jacobus Butler, Baro de Dunboyne, et Margareta Brien, 
ejus uxor, hune ponterd collapsum erexerunt et suis in. 
signibus adornaverunt : Anno Domini 1626. 

Die, precor, ante abitum verbo non amplius uno, 

Evadat Stygios auctor uterque lacus. 
Translation. 

To the traveller. Nicolas Cowli made me. James 
Butler Baron Dunboyne, and Margaret Brien his. wife, 
erected this bridge which had fallen, and adorned it with 
their awns, in the year of our Lord 1026, 
Pray for their souls. 

9. 



This inscription suggests two remarks, First that the 
O of Irish names had already become unfashionable 
among the higher classes of Irish Catholics themselves, 
so early as the beginning of the 17th century: Eince we 
see a lady, doubtless of the native royal house of 
Thomond, reject itfrom a public and permanent record 
of her name Bnt it is probable the suppression was 
made by the husband's advice, who was, very likely, a 
discreet man, unwilling to give umbrage to the govern- 
ment of the day, by any public display of Irish nation- 
ality. 

_The second reflection is that wives seem to have occu- 
pied a higher social position three centuries ago than 
they do now. For what magnate of the present day, as- 
sociatinj? his name with a public work, would think of 
combining with it that of Iris wife,— not under his, but 
under her own family name,— as worthy of being trans- 
mitted to posterity side by side with himself? The his- 
torical literature of the same age is marked by the same 
consideration for the social equality of the wife ; — thus 
" He (a fugitive bishop) took refuge with Thomas Flem- 
ing, Baron of Slane, and Catherine Preston his wife," — 
" He fa fugitive bishop) repaired to the house of Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond, and Joanna his wife, mother of Thomas 
Butler, Karl of Ormond." — These quotations are made 
from the " Procetms Martymlte" of Roth or Ruth, R. C. 
Bishop of Ossory, at this very period. A change has 
taken place in our social ideas regarding wives, which 
deserves inquiry. C. McS, 

Caeoian's Skull, — Among the "Antiquarian Notes 
and Queries" in the last number of your Journal I find a 
notice of the so-ealled skull of Carolan, lately shown ia 
the Museum of Belfast, and now in our Great Exhibition 
here. Your correspondent justly doubts its "authen- 
ticity" from the absence of the well-known perforation 
in the forehead described by Mr. O'Connor, who visited 
Carolan's grave at Kilronan, and examined his skull 
there, alluding more than once in his letters to this 
opening as its distinguishing mark. It may be interest- 
ing to your correspondent to know that I have in my pos- 
session all that remains of the veritable skull of Carolan. 
A near relative of mine, now in his 83d year, had once 
occasion in his youth to travel from Carrick-on-Shairaon. 
to Sligo. He rode alone and on horseback, a usual mode 
in those days, and, as his way led by Kilronan, he deter- 
mined to get a sight of— what was then an object of curio- 
sity and veneration universally known in that neighbour- 
hood — Garolaris skull. Arriving at the entrance to the old 
church-yard, he'gave his horse to a countryman who de- 
scribed the place where the relic was deposited, as di- 
rectly behind the trunk of an old tree, in a sort of stone 
shelf in the wall of the church. Here he found it, and,as 
a very great part of it had been scraped away by the pea- 
santry, who used the powder mingled with water as a 
cure for eplUpsy, he thought it no sacrilege to put what 
remained in his pocket, and rode away. 

There is rather more than half the frontal bone left A 
remarkable foramen, larger than thesnpraorbital, pene- 
trates the outer table near the median line, about the 
centre of the forehead. As this is evidently not an arti- 
ficial opening, and must therefore have existed during 
life, its unusual position, once seen, was sufficient to es- 
tablish the identity of the skull among thousands, and 
was probably the cause of this portion having been, 
spared. The non-artificial character of the opening, and 
its unusual place, probably gave rise to the tradition, 
common at that time, that Carolan's habit, when com- 
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posing, was to apply, his fore-finger to his forehead over 
this spot ; a connexion being inferred between it and his 
musical powers. 

I may add, though not a believer in Phrenology, that 
enough of the bone is left to show a remarkable develop- 
ment of that portion which phrenologists assign as the 
locality of the organ of ' tune.' Yours &c, 

George Ellis: M B. 
Dublin, 91 Leeson Street, September 10th, 1853. 

[The skull exhibited in the Antiquarian collections, at 
Belfast and Dublin, as that of Carolan, was sent from 
the Castle Caldwell Museum, county Fermanagh. It was 
procured previous to 1798, for that collection^ (as- we are 
informed by the present proprietor,) by a friend of the 
iamily, who went expressly to the grave-yard where it 
was known to have beenpreserved,-H3eing distinguished 
by a green ribbon dravm through the orifices of the eyes. He 
brought it away unobserved, and deposited it at Castle 
Caldwell, where it has ever since been considered as the 
authentic skull of the bard. A remarkable dark spot 
appears on the forehead ; and this was traditionally stated 
to be the place where Carolan had a frequent habit of 
pressing his finger, perhaps to relieve some uneasy sen- 
sation. The gentleman by whose permission the skull 
was exhibited in Belfast, has stated to us the particulars 
of its history, exactly as they were handed down to him, 
and oan have no possible object in misrepresenting them. 
Therefore, (although the whole matter is of trivial im- 
portance in itself)) he has naturally felt a little annoyed 
that a wrong motive should seem to have been attributed 
to him. The evidence of identity is defective on both 
sides of the question, though it would be hard to say 
which way it preponderates. — Edit ] 

A National Style of Church Architecture. — 
" The observations of your correspondent B F. in the 
last Number, of your Journal (p. 228) on the ancient 
Church Architecture of Ireland are, in mv opinion, of so 
erroneous a character, and his ideas of a " National 
Style" so remarkable, that 1 must ask your permission to 
make some strictures thereon. 

In the first place, I should decidedly object to adopt- 
ing the " Irish Round Tower" as a feature of our present 
Christian Architecture, on the ground of its having with 
it neither sympathy of symbolism nor constructnral 
connection. The primitive Apostles of Ireland left these 
towers (as they may have fouud them) standing in soli- 
tary grandeur : the walls of their humble but enduring 
temples touched them not; for, to this day, wherever one 
of their ekrly churches exists on the same site with a 
Bound Tower, the latter is found invariably standing 
alone; the intervening space varying considerably. — 
But, in the second place, the Irish Bound Tower is en- 
tirely unsuited for the purposes or requirements of a 
modern Church ; and it has no congruity with any style 
of our ecclesiastical Architecture, except with those 
simple and unpretending "Kals" whose general features 
harmonize with its own. (See the original suggestion of 
your other correspondent, H.P., on this subject. Jour- 
nal No. 2, p. 188.) Indeed the entire dissonance of 
these towers with succeeding styles of Architecture was 
so apparent to the- mediaeval church builders,— who, up 
to the 12th century, made use of them as belfries or as 
keeps— that they endeavoured to assimilate them with 
the then prevailing styles by the insertion of door-ways 
and other according features ; as at the Towers of Tima- 
hoe, Kjldarej Clonmanoise. 



The beauty of our Bound Towers is almost entirely of 
an Antiquarian character : their lofty and simple forms 
standing apart in solitary grandeur; their architects un- 
known ; their origin and purposes enveloped in doubt 
and conjecture ; silent witnesses of the arts and religion 
of a remote age, they resemble the petrified sentinels 
of the fairy tale. It has been the custom to laud them 
as miracles of beauty and structural elegance. Taken 
apart as they stand m their simple and naked grace, 
hoary with age, or mantled with ivy, they have certainly 
picturesque beauty ; still they excite admiration quite 
as much by the association of ideas connected with them. 
But let a tall, slender, and freshly-built Bound 
Tower, with its few and simple openings, be connected 
with a Christian temple ereoted in the Hiberno — Ro- 
manesque, or any of the succeeding styles ; group it with 
rich carvings, elaborate window tracery, and all the 
gorgeous features of the Architecture of the middle 
ages, and you will have one of the most unsightly and 
incongruous associations imaginable. 

Nor is such a combination required ; each style of our 
national architecture, from its development in the 11th 
and 12th centuries down to the present time, has had 
its own appropriate form of Church Tower. 

For the Norman we have in England the massive and 
elaborate towers of Durham and Exeter ; for the early- 
English we have beautiful examples in Heckington and 
Ewerby: Salisbury and Lichfield present spires of the 
decorated period ; while in the perpendicular style we 
have the towers of Boston, Louth, Merton College Chapel, 
Oxford, and Bath Abbey Church ;— with numerous 
others of all these varieties. 

Nor is Ireland without abundant examples of Church 
Towers, ranging from the latter end of the 12th, to the 
16th century, which, though not so elaborate and mag- 
nificent as those of the sister isle, are of fit, and elegant 
proportions, and admirably suited to the ecclesiastical 
requirements of the times, 

Of these I may mention the towers of Quin Abbey, of 
the Cathedral of Limerick, of the Abbey Church of 
Jerpoint, of Adare, Dunbrody, Multifernam, Clare- 
Galway, Kiloonnell, Kilmalloek, and a host or others : 
if, therefore, our modern Church builders desire to erect 
Churches in any style of our national architecture, they 
will find beautiful and appropriate examples of the 12th 
18th, 14th, and 15th centuries, with towers suitable as 
belfries, commodious for bell room, and in perfect oon- 
gruity with the rest of their buildings, 

It is too muoh to say of the Bound Tower style, that 
it is our national style of architecture ; all our styles 
from the 6th to^the loth century might be considered na- 
tional. "While, in common with the architecture of Eng- 
land and the Continent, they were marked by the same 
general features, and based on the same general prin- 
ciples, yet, like them, our Architecture had its own dis- 
tinctive Deculiarities, and a variation of detail sufficient 
to mark its national character, 

E. F. however, in following up the suggestion of S. P, to 
amalgamate thefeatures of the Bound Towerandthestone 
roofed Chapel, thus expresses himself -.—"The oratories 
or stone roofed churches I think will be found all to be- 
long to the Saxon period, while the Bound Towers will 
be found to embrace the three periods of Sawn, Norman 
and the IZih century. Now I cannot at all perceive 
what connection the Round Towers and stone-roofed 
oratories have with foreign varieties, such as Saxon and 
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Norman, I know that it was formerly the custom •with 
a class of writers on Irish Architectural Antiquities to 
designate the primitive buildings of Ireland, hefore the 
English invasion, as Saxon and Norman ; but they erred 
through ignorance, and the want of a critical examination 
of the peculiarities of our early religious edifices, which 
are in themselves a variety, peculiar to our country, and 
having no parallel in the architecture of any other 
country. Dr. Petrie has lucidly discussed, and satisfac- 
torily established, this principle. As to using the name 
" Saxon" in reference to any era of Irish Architecture, 
it is a grave error, for there is nothing in Ireland that 
has the remotest resemblance to that mode, of building 
which by English writers has sometimes (but erro- 
neously) been denominated Saxon. 

E. F's description of his model church is unquestion- 
ably unique; we are to have a "Saxon Round Tower at 
the South- West angle; the aisles, and the North and 
South porches also of Saxon.; the West entrance. 
West Windows, Clerestory Windows, and Nave to be of 
the Norman period ; the roof of the Nave, to avoid a hetero- 
geneous mixture, is to be of a good design of the 13th 
century, the Transept and Chancel arch to be in the 
style of the 13th century, while the Chancel, by all means, 
should be in the sumptuous decorated style of the 1444 
century." 

This would certainly be a precious morceau for our 
architectural critics. But in this design for a national 
church E. F. does not even carry out the principles laid 
down by himself. He says H. P's proposition should be 
executed judiciously, and with a strict attention to the 
dates when the different styles prevailed ; so that the 
style, for instance, of the Saxon era should not be mixed 
up with the JForman, or that of the 13th century, in a 
heterogeneous manner : yet after layiDg down this rational 
and self-evident principle, he proceeds to violate all 
architectural propriety, by a plan of a model church in 
which ail the styles of at least ten centuries, are to be 
commingled in a perfect ollapodrida of design. 

Notwithstanding E F's enthusiasm for our national 
architecture and his particular veneration for those 
grey giants of antiquity, the Round Towers, he appears 
to have a very utilitarian view of their future uses. 
Like Goldsmith's chest of drawers, he intends that the 
Bound Tower shall do double duty ; for, besides serving 
as a belfry, he exalts it to the functions of a smoke-flue, 
or a tunnel to discharge the foul air generated by the 
assembled congregation. 

"To what base uses may we come, Horatio." 
" Imperial Caesar dead and turned to clay 
May stop some hole to keep the wind away." 

Under such circumstances, the " symbol of our faith." 
which E. F. proposes to place on the summit of this long 
chimney, would scarcely hold a very dignified position. 

In conclusion, I hope E. F. — whom I honour for his evi- 
dent enthusiasm in this class of our antiquities, — will not 
take my strictures in an unkindly spirit. Appearing, 
as his article does, in the columns of a learned and 
popular journal, its unsoundness of theory, and false 
principles are, in my mind, calculated to injure the 
taste, and mislead the judgment, of the uninstructed 
reader. If therefore allowed to pass without question, it 
would be giving currency to opinions, which I conceive 
to be unsound and erroneous. 

Bichabd B, Brash.— Cork. 

Old Sxtckgs.— " That bams Banagher, and Banagher 



hangs the Devil!"— A. very common saying in all parts 
of Ireland, as a jocular expression of surprise. There 
are several Banaghers, and perhaps the allusions may 
be variously understood in diiferent places ; but in 
the North, when there is any conscious reference to 
a place or legend, I apprehend it is to the old ceme- 
tery of Banagher near Dungiven, in the County of 
Londonderry. A church and monastery were erected 
there, in the 11th century, by a holy man named 
O'Heney : the walls of the church are still standing, and 
a part of the monastery, which is remarkable for having 
its door several feet from the ground, like those of the 
Bound Towers. "The tomb ofthe saint is in thecbureh- 
yard: — it is nine feet high, and five feet in breadth. — 
The sand" adjacent to it is reckoned sacred. In any horse 
race to this day, whoever can throw the Banagher sand 
on the rider as he passes, insures success to the horse." 
(Sampson, Statistical Survey of Londonderry, p. 492 ) To 
this I can add, from personal knowledge, that it was 
equally efficacious against witchcraft, and the malice of 
the fairies, until the witches died and the fairies went 
away. Thus Banagher could bang the Devil ; a good 
Christian with a little Banagher sand in his pocket, 
could defy alike his open force and secret artifice ; hence 
the proverb. 

*' Beware of the curse of Columb-kttle /" — Many a time, 
in the days of my yonth, have I heard this warning; 
it was always addressed to persons who, in putting 
on their clothes, seemed inclined, after drawing a stock- 
ing upon one leg, to put on the corresponding shoe be- 
fore the stocking had been drawn on the other leg ; Oie 
orthodox manner of proceeding was to draw on both 
stockings 'first, and then get on the shoes. I know not 
whether the saying be still in vogue ; nor can I explain 
its origin. rsi. 

The Ogham Inscriptiohs..— Mr. MacSweeny seems to 
have no doubt of the possibility of deciphering the 
Ogham Inscriptions :— he gives a list of the characters 
with the corresponding letters of the alphabet ; and de- 
duces from the comparison of the two, an argument for 
the antiquity of alphabetical writing in Ireland. ( See 
Journal of Archeology, No- 2, p. 102.) Bat I fear that 
on applying his key to the existing Ogham inscriptions, 
Jhe wiH find that the subject is encumbered with difficul- 
ties. Taking for example the three specimens given by 
Mr. Windele in his engraved plate, (Journal &c. No.l,p. 
43,} the first, or Derreenderagh stone, if read from bottom 
to top, by a person standing in front, will present ac- 
cording to Mr. MacSweeny, the following characters ; — 

1. M. ar. a. s. i. ng. ar. m. ar. a m. n d. ng. n. r c. a. m. 
Or if it be read from right to left, the observer remain- 
ing in the same position, — 

2. M. a. o. r. n. ng. d. n. m. a. ar m. ar ng. i. s. a. ar. m. 
But if the spectator place himself at the other side of 
the inscribed corner of the stone, reading from left to 
right, he will have by Mr. MacSweeny's key the follow- 
ing; — 

3. M. a. s r. ar ng. 1. ar. m. n m. n. ng. i. c. a. n. m. 
Or if he reads from right to left, — 

4. M. n. a c. i. ng. n. m n. m. ar. 1. ng.ar. r. e. a. m. 
The second, or Ballycrovane stone, if examined accord- 
ing to these different methods, will read, — 

1. D, n. r . b. sd. s. m. s. c, m. t.m . f. g. i. m. (?) r. m. — or, 

2. M. r. (?) m. i. g. f. m. t. o. s. m. s. sd. b. r. n, d.— or, 
8. M. r. (?)m. i. g. m. f.m. s. m. o. m. c. sd. h. i. ar. 1. or, 
i. L. ar, Lh. sd.c.m. cm s.m.f.m.t.g.i.m.(?)r.m. 
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In this inscription there occurs a character of which Mr. 
Mac S. gives no explanation. I have put a note of inter- 
rogation where it occurs. 

The Third, or Kinnard stone, read in the same man- 
ner, gives the following series : — 

1. A. m. i. n. b. ar. n ; — or, 

2, N. ar. b. n. i, m. a : — or, 

3. Ar. n. h. ar. i. m. a :— or, 

4, A. m. i. ar. h. n. ar. 

In these series one or two sets of characters may be so 
grouped together as to resemble words ; but taking the 
inscriptions as a whole. 1 do not think it is possible to de- 
duce from them, bj the help of this key, any consistent 
or intelligible interpretation. The time for decipher- 
ment is manifestly not yet come : we must await the 
publication of the whole of the inscriptions, or as many 
of them as may still be recoverable from the fangs of 
time and accident and wanton destruction JVIuch has 
been lost even during the few years ; but perhaps it 
it not yet too late to secui jugh for the purpose now, 
in view, lias the bilingual inscription mentioned in the 
note appended to Mr, Windeles paper, (Journal p. 26,) 
been published ? 

( It may be proper to mention that the table of the Ogham 
given in the last edition of Dr. Neilson's Irish Grammar 
(Ackill, 1843J is totally different from Mr. MacSweecy's : 
but equally inapplicable to these three inscriptions. 

Psi. 

Ancient Fastnesses or Ulster. — An examination of 
the localities in Ulster which formerly served as natural 
fastnesses, and inaccessible places of ref age to the Irish, 
would form a curious subject for this Journal. Ulster 
owed its comparative security against the invasions of 
the English, in a great measure, to the " difficult" na- 
ture of the country. It would be interesting, now when 
our forests have disappeared, our bogs and morasses have 
been rendered passable, our rivers bridged over, and 
splendid roads carried through the "very heart of our 
mountains, to ascertain the nature of the obstacles pre- 
sented by these strongholds to the passage of the invad- 
ing armies. Perhaps some of our readers, residing near 
the places in question, would survey and describe their 
present state ; giving, where practicable, the local tradi- 
tions as to the existence, in ancient times, of forests, 
morasses, fords of rivers, on rude fortifications which are 
now obliterated. In a " Brief Description of Ireland - ' in 
the Carew MSS. No. 636, (date about 1506) some of the 
" Woods and Fastnesses of Ulster" are thus enumerated. 
" Glanbrassel, a boggy and wooddy country, environed 
with two rivers, viz , the Blackwater and the Ban. 

Killuitagh, a safe boggy and wooddy country upon 
Lough Eaugh. 

Kilwarlen, the like, bounden together. 

KUautrey, lying between Kilwarlen and Lecale. 

Glanconkeyne, on the Biver Ban's side, in O'Chane's 
country, the chief fastnes and refuge of the Scotts " 

[Edit.] 

Ancient Cave. — " I am not aware that the attention 
of any antiquarian has been directed to a cave discovered 
some years since, in the vicinity of Holywood. (County 
Down.) It consists of three apartments connected by 
long low passages; but evidently contains others also, not 
yet opened. From various reasons, I am inclined to think 
that it was constructed by some Puritans as a place of 
refuge. As I believe its existence is not generally 
known, I merely wish to direct attention to it, in the 
hope that it may be thoroughly examined," 

G. K.-Belfast. 



Saint Coltimbrille — ** I know of no historical sub- 
ject connected with Ireland, which opens a field of more 
curious research than the life of Saint Columbkille. He 
was one of the few really great and good men of whom 
Ireland may be proud. The country teems with memo- 
rials of his labours, and I have no doubt that authentic 
materials still exist for elucidating his remarkable ca- 
reer, as well as illustrating the peculiar state of Ireland 
at the time he flourished. — Is there any hope of this sub- 
ject being taken up by any of our Archaeologists? 

HF.H. 

fit will afford pleasure to H.F.H. to be informed thai 
his wish is on the eve of being accomplished. The 
life of Saint Columba is "expected shortly to appear, 
from the pen of a distinguished Ulster Archaeologist,— 

[to.] 

Nineveh Mahblbs.— Any illustration of Scripture is 
interesting in an Ulster Journal, and I, therefore, (though 
it is not Irish,) venture to send the following note : — 

I have not met any commentator who is very clear on 
the manner of our Lord's entrance into Jerusalem. 
Zeehariah ix. 9, contains the remarkable prophecy al- 
luded tc in the ?lst chapter of Mathew— " Tell ye the 
daughters of Sion ; behold the King cometh unto thee, 
meek and sitting Upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of an 
ass." This was literally fulfilled. Our authorised trans- 
lation says, " and they set him thereon," which may 
mean on one or both ; the true translation is — " and he 
sat upon them." I do not deny that the Codex Bezae, — 
several copies. {Dr. Clarke say3 seven,) of the Itala ,— and 
some copies of the Vulgate, — besides other MSS.— have a 
different reading ; meaningupon him, that is, on the colt. 
The Belfast edition oi the Rheims translation is very si- 
milar to the authorised,—" and they brought the ass and 
the colt, and laid their garments upon them, and made 
him sit thereon." 

The Niniveh marbles bear out the Greek MSS. which re- 
present the Saviour as borne by both animals at one time; 
for they shew the great men carried on a chair-like saddle 
between two horses, and I have no doubt this is the regal 
state described in the Evangelists. Dr. Clarkeendeavours 
to shew that the meaning of the passage is that he rode up- 
on the colt, thus adopting the reading that gives the pro- 
noun in the masculine singular. " This is most likely," 
he says, *' to be the true reading: for we can scarcely 
suppose that he rode upon both by turns — this would 
appear childish ; or that he rode upon both at once, for 
this would be absurd" I am inclined to believe I have 
here given the proper explanation of this passage, which 
would be more easily understood by putting the several 
readings in Greek ; but I am not aware that you have 
types for the purpose. Dr. Clarke's note shews how 
readily the most learned may err in antiquarian matters, 
and how dangerous it is to adopt readings because they 
correspond with our own impressions.— E.G. 

Ancient Boats. — It sometimes has appeared to the 
writer that a notice of these would be very interesting, 
taking examples from coins, sculptures, or other visible 
representations. The fisherman on the coast of Antrim 
and Down, floats his nets or lines, with a " stookie ;'* 
that is, a dog, or other animal's skin inflated with air, — 
In Mr. Layard's collections in the British Museum men 
are seen crossing rivers, supported on "stookies," and, 
what is equally remarkable, some are exhibited in the 
act of inflating them, as I do my swimming-belt, when it 
collapses in the water, — Is there anything new under the 
sun? 

Here is another example from the same collection. On 
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some sculptured slabs, boats of a good construction are 
shewn ; but the men have very peculiar oars, that remind 
me very much of our new principle of the screw propeller. 
These are poles with the lower end curved like a crosier 
or a shepherd's crook, probably to prevent their sinking 
in the mud, when used for setting ; a short distance up the 



pole is a blade, fastened cross wise, and, it seems to me, 
used as we do an oar in sculling. — Again I say, is there 
any thing new under the sun ? — I should add that the 
oars described could not be used like ours, as the men 
sit so that, in pulling, they would neutralize each other. 
As Ancient Mariner. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Owes Magh,— I am sorry to be unable to point out the 
precise situation of this place, mentioned in Blaen's 
map, as requested by C. MS. But I have no doubt he 
will find it laid down in the Ordnance Survey Map of 
the district; for, as Dr. O'Donovanwas employed on that 
Survey, "we may believe, considering that gentleman's 
profound knowledge of the topography of Ireland, and 
his discerning patriotic feeling in regard to all monu- 
ments, local and literary, of her history, that he did not 
fail to discover the site of the " seat of the Kings of 
Ulster." H. F. Hoke. 

Owen Maugh.— One of your correspondents inquires 
(page 229) what spot in Ulster corresponds to Emania 
(anciently Eamhain Mhacha) the Palace of the Kings of 
Ulster. This is well known in the North, It is the 
enormous fortified earth-work, now called " Navan Fort" 
situated about one mile of the city of Armagh. _ Altered 
and ground down as it is by unmerciful agricultural 
operations, it still presents a most remarkable appear- 
ance. Its identity is unquestionable. The neighbouring 
townland still bears the ancient name of Creeve-roe, 
{Graobhruadh) and numerous objects of antiquity have 
been found, from time to time, ia the soil of the mound 
itself. Sbnex. 

Earliest Irish Missionaries.— The inquiry of H. 
W.M. {page 23J,) as to whether the early Christian Mis- 
sionaries to Ireland belonged to the Eastern or Western 
church, is one which would require considerable research 
to answer. I have no doubt there are scholars among 
your readers who can throw light upon the subject. In 
the meantime I send you some notes, which I made 
lately on the subject of early Christian Missionaries in 
Wales, and which may possibly lead your correspondent, 
H, W.M. to look for information in a somewhat different 
direction. Senex. 

"If there be any truth in Latin tradition, the daugh- 
ter of Caraotaeus was turnei by the preaching of Paul ; 
if the Welsh tradition be true, Bran, the father of Carao- 



taeus, wept at the apostle's feet. West Britain, inclu- 
ding the western part of Scotland, became a refuge for 
fugitive Christians, just as Argylesbire for Covenanters 
during the earlier part of the reign of Charles II. Yet, 
from peculiar national feelings handed down, it would 
appear that the missionaries sent over, were exclusively 
Hebrew converts, since they taught the people to keep the 
Passover, to abstain from meats prohibited by the Mo- 
saic Law, as weE as from things strangled, and from 
Wood. This negatives the idea that Paul himself came 
over, and would lead us to believe it more probable that 
messengers were sent direct from the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, to the Jewish colonists."— Quarterly Journal of Pro- 
pliecu, April, 1852, p. 117. 

" We have already observed that the mountain districts 
of Britain, (inhabited by what Hamilton Smith dis- 
tinguishes, from the Britons and Celts, as a Oelto : Semitia 
race.) held a quasi independence, and that there is every 
reason to believe they had. under Caractacus, embraced 
the Gospel very early. That they had been converted 
by Jem -we have already shewn, by their refusal to par- 
take of things strangled, and of blood, injunctions tram- 
pled on by the Church of Rome ; as well as by their keep- 
ing the Passover, and not the Heathen festival of Isis, 
now called Easter." — Ibid, Oetober, 1852, p. 337. 

' Scarcely had Maximus declared himself Emperor, 
■when— a swarm of Eastern monks spread themselves 
through Gallia."— Ibid. p. 338. 

Leixlip. — Lex or lax is Scandinavian for " salmon," 
and is found in Ireland and Scotland designating waters 
■which formerly abounded with that excellent fish—" the 
venison of rivers." Thus, the Limerick weirs were 
styled " the Lex weirs :" and there is the " Laxford" on 
the North-West coast of Scotland, evidently the Lax- 
fiord, or salt-water lough of salmon. The Itenes had a 
habit of infesting our sea-coasts in search of salmon ; 
just as' those marine animals of prey, porpoises and seals, 
hunt for that fish in our own times " H. F. Hore. 



QUERIES. 



Hugh O'Neill, Earl op Tirose. — I am collecting 
materials for a Memoir of this remarkable man— who 
made so heroic a struggle in defence of his country. — 
They are abundant enough in the shape of M8S. ; but 
perhaps some of your readers would obligingly point 
out other sources of printed information respecting him, 
besides the following: Moryson's History of Ireland; 
Camden's Elizabeth; Annals of the Four Masters; 
ArchiBological and Celtic Sociaties' publications ; Mifc- 
chel's Life of Tyrone ; " The Last King of Ulster," a 
Novel in throe Volumes. (Is the author's name known?) 
O'Sullivan's and M'Qajglicgan's Histories. 

Herbert F. Hore, 



I wish Mr. J. Huband Smith -would bring out the work 
promised by him to the Archaeological Society: "The Pro- 
grosses of the Lords Lieutenants of Ireland." I am 
particularly anxious to know what road was, (not the di- 
rect, but) the passable one, between Dublin and the north. 
Why did King John, or J ohn, Lord of Ireland, stop -at 
Holywood, on his way from Dublin to Knockfergus, as 
is generally stated? G.E. 

Have any of your correspondents heard of the " Ha- 
milton Manuscripts" describing the settlement of the 
Hamilton family in Ulster? — and can they state where 
they are now preserved ? H F.H. 



